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Freer of every free government is ſubjedt from 
time to time to aſort of dangerous criſis ;which demands the 
attention of all who are concerned in its preſervation; a body, 
whoſe parts are ſo various, and ſo nicely framed, is by nature 
liable to frequent diſorders. I he fluctuation ol property, the 
change of manners, or diſpoſition of the people, and the ſhiſt- 
ing of power from one neighbouring ſtate to another, maſt va- 
riouſly affect it: in abſolute monarchies, evils of this kind ſel- 
dom happen, and are eaſily removed by the interpoſition of that 
power, whoſe will is the ſimple and ſole reſource of ſuch a 
government ; but in the more complicated machine of a free 
Nate, greater caution muſt be uſed ; if the conſlitution is only 
through age impaired, it muſt be called back to ils firſt IN wes 
but it ome new emergency has ariſen, a new remedy muſt be 
applied; ſuch an one, however, as is agreeable to the nature 
ol the conſtitution, and capable of being woven into the very 
ſpirit of it: left it ſhould chance to form an intereſt contra 
to it, and in the event prove more fatal than the diſorder. 
The militia act, which paſſed the 13th of Charles IId. was in it- 
ſelf a vague and ul-concerted ſcheme ; and the deteflable policy of 
that, and a ſubſequent reign, was ts diſarm the berger ; and with 
the utmoſt art and application to render this plan of militia fill 
more uſeleſs, and if any methods were propoſed to make it ſer- 
viceable, the court would never ſuffer them to be debated; and 
ſuch officers'as were more zealous than others in exerciſing 
their companies were reprimanded, as fomenters of rebellion ; 
one could have wiſhed therefore that thoſe perſons, to whom 
we are indebted for ſo many wiſe regulations in the year 1688, 
had planned ſome new militia law, more capable oſ execution, 
. and more agreeable to the temper of our conſtitution,than that, 
the defects of which they could not but have perceived; ſuch 
a work would have completely crowned: this almoſt perfect 
eſtabliſhment ; Liberty would then have reſted ſecure: whilſt- 
her own votaries held the ſword, which gave her protection ; and 
Britain, confiding in her own internal force, would have heard 
unalarmed at any attempt, which a foreign power might threat- 
en againſt her. | | | 
Any perſon not liable to be alarmed with unreaſonable ap- 
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pxchenſions, would wiſh, that ſome* farther ſecurity was pro- 


vided, and that ſome internal conſtitutional defence, was eſta» 
bliſhed ; which might preſerve us not only from the evil, but 
from (what in a commercial kingdom, eſpecially is of no ſmall 
conſequence) the frequent terrors of it: can we ſufficiently 
wonder, that a country like this,diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a variet 

of bleſſings, and where Commerce has heaped up ſuch immenſe 
ſtores of wealth, ſhould be leſs careful of its own ſecurity, than 
almoſt any other nation upon earth even than _ king- 
doms, the miſeries of whoſe governments make them hardly worth 


Kere And yet, When we conſider the natural advan- 


ages which it enjoys, we ſhall find no Country, perhaps, more 
capable of its own defence; it abounds. in natives; and, as an 


Hand, is not {ubje& to any ſudden or unexpected attack; it 


wants no garriſoned Frontier to delay the approach bf an ene- 
my; a fufficient time-muſt always be given it to put any well- 
concerted plan of defence into execution : as much, however, 
as we have been engaged in wars for theſe laſt ſeventy years 
no ſuch plan as this has as yet been eſtabliſhed :—ſudden, tem- 
porary, and eventually deſtruftive expedients, have been the 
whole of our Miniſterial Conduct. We have juſt lived from 
year to year, and all our Political art has been to deliver our- 
felves m the laſt winter from the difficulties whichwe had 
taid ourſelves under in the preceding. | 
Our Saxon anceſtors, as much as they are ridiculed for 
meir ignorance and barbarity, were poſſeſſed of one piece of 
Knowledge, ſuperior in real uſe to many modern refinements, 
I mean that of wiſely conſtituting civil ſocieties; their military 
eſtabliſhments were, however, the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts 
of their governments; by theſe they were ALL BOUND ta 
the defence of their country, whenever it was attacked ; and 
the nature indeed of ſociety ſeems to require, that they, 
who enter into it for the preſervation of their property, ſhould 
equally join in repelling any attempt that might be made upon 
it ;this obligation, therefore, was the common fealty and al- 
legiance which every, native oed; and which, if neglected or 
refuſed, according to the old Saxon law, rendered the party 
guilty of high treaſon againſt his country, and his eſtate under 
the penalty of torfeiture ;—Theſe were called forth into ſervice 
as often as occaſion required, by the command of the general af- 
fembly or gemot; and fo far was the chief magiſtrate from hav- 
ing any authority in this reſpe&, that as long as our anceſtors 
remained in Germany, he was himſelf * Tre choſen by the 
fame, aſſembly, that gave orders for this militia to march; but 
when the Saxons came over into this iſland, and the office of 
Principal magiſtrate* through the neceſſity of affairs, from tem- 
forary, became perpetual, the power of the militia ſtill continued 
inthe ſame hands; the ting indeed went in and out before hi- 
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people, and led them to battle; but he, could not legally call them 


out into ſervice without the common conſent : and though on fome 
urgent and extraordinary events the uſual forms ot government 
in thoſe ſimple ages might be omitted, and the people con- 
fiding in their prince mght come forth at his fole motion to 
defend their country; yet this they did upon couſideration of 
the neceſſity, not from any opinion of the right : once a year 
they were conſtantly muſtered ; and when they went to war,they 
collected themſelves together in thoſe little bodies, call:d Decen- 
naries, and thereby each man fought in the ſight of his relations 
or aſſociates : their rule of dicipline was ftrift ; it was not how- 
ever ſeitled at the diſcretion of the prince, but by the orders of 
the general Gemot. * 
At length, however, when the Feodal Tenures came to be 
grafted on the old Saxon conſtitution, another ſpecies of militia 
was then in vogue, more acceptable to princes of an arbitra 
turn of mind than the former, as being more ſubjet to their 
commands; this may be termed the Feodal militia, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other, which I call the Saxon or National. 
As this new kind of militia was the favourite of the crown, 
the Saxon or National lay for ſome time very much neglected; 
we have, however, ſome diſtant traces of it in the time of 


2 the Second, and Henry the third, when certain aſſizes or 


aſſeſſments of arms were made, which determined the particu- 
lar portion that each mary was to have according to his poſſeſſi- 
ons: but the firſt mention we meet thereof in our ſtatutes is 


in the thirteenth year of Edward the firſt, when it was enact- 


ed, That all natives ſhould be armed that were between the ages 
of fifteen years and fortyt; they who had fifteen pounds a year 
in land, or forty marks in goods, were to keep by them the 
arms of a horſeman; and they the whole of whoſe poſ- 
ſeſlions were inferior to twenty marks, were not to be with. 
out their ſword and battle-ax to defend their country,—Con- 
ſtables were to be cholen twice every year, who in their re- 
ſpective hundreds were to have the inſpection of arms, and to 
preſent defaulters; and we are told at the beginning of this 
ſtatute, that this was no new law or inſtitution, but all was 
done “ according to the ancient aſſize.“ | 

The next material particular that concerns the militias; we 
meet with in the reign of Queen Mary, in the fourth year of 
which we find that a new aſſeſſment of arms was made upon 
the people according to their poſſeſſions ; that, which had been 
ſo long ago as the thirteenth of Edward the firſt, remained ſtill 
in force: the proportions of it were, however, become very 
unequal, as property had ſince that time very much increaſed 
in value, and paſſed through various alterations. This laſt 
aſſeſſment purſued the ſame plan as the former, and aſſeſſed 
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not only the poſſeſſors of lands, but alſo of goods, and went ſo 


low, that he, whoſe wealth exceeded not the value of ten pounds 
In chattels, was comprehended in it; but this ſtatute, by reaſon 
of the too great proportions which it impoſed, laſted not loag ; 
for in the ſirſt year of James the Firſt, it was repealed; and by 
the twenty · fifth of the ſame king, the thirteenth of Edward the 
Firſt was alſo taken away. 

So that this ſpecies of militia ſeems by theſe repeals to have 
been wholly extinguiſhed; though that great obligation (which 
every member of ſociety mult always be under, and which was 
one of the firſt principles of our Conſtitution), ot being obliged 
to defend the community, whenever it was attacked, could 
not but ſtill ſubſiſt; | 

Whoever alſo has curſorily peruſed the hiſtory of our own 
country muſt have obſerved, that thoſe reigns, in which the 
martial ſpirit of our people has moſt appeared, have been no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by the advances, that were then made by commerce: 

Iſhall inſtance only in the reign of Edward the third, when 
Scotland, France, and Spain, felt the ſucceſsful efforts of our 
arms; when the national militia was in vogue, often trained 
and frequently called into ſervice ; when the legiflature thought 


it an object worthy their attention, and paſſed ſeveral laws in 


its favour, —and what part of our annals can produce more 
good ſtatutes in ſupport of trade? Or, did commerce at any 
time take larger ſtrides towards perſection ? This cannot be 
better proved, than by obſerving, that in the twenty-eighth year 
of this king, our exports were to our imports, as more than 


ſeven to one; this was a ſurpriſing balance of trade in our fa- 


vour ; and ſhews that our manufacturers mult at that time have 
been ina flouriſhing condition, that our pꝛople were by no 
means 1dle, and that their military accompliſhments, which 
they were ready at all times to exert in the ſervice of the public, 
proved no obiiruftion to the attention they otherwile paid to 
their domeſtic occupations 

But we need not enter into a long deduftion of hiſtorical 
facts to prove this; ſince rea/on, a better guide, will teach us, 
that a certain degree of military ſtrength in a nation is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, as well for the encouragement as the prefer- 


vation of trade. Commerce loves ſecurity, not ſuch as can 
ariſe from the protection of another, but ſuch as places the 
power in her own hands; and on which ſhe can fully depend. 
No one will labour to“ have,“ if he is not certain he ſhall be 
able to hold.', —— A precarious poſſeſſion would be but a 
bad encouragement to dangerous voyages and painful occupa- 
tions; and no merchant will with zeal and pleaſure apply him- 


ſelf to trade, unleſs he has a good opinion of the wildom and 


is eſtabliſhed on foundations which cannot eaſily be ſhaken, 
nor 


conduct of the ſtate, that is to ſecure his acquiſitions that it 
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nor conſequently in danger of any ſudden revolution; and as 
he requires good laws to protect him from domeſtic oppreſſions. 
ſo muſt he no leſs have a well- conſtituted internal force to ſe- 
cure him from toreign invaſions. 
l Beſides, we may allow ſome degree of reaſonable ambition 
| to every honeſt trader; which ſtimulates him in his profeſſion, 
by the hopes he entertains ot being qualified, by means of his 
acquiſitions, to bear a ſhare one time or other in the govern- 
ment of his country; but if ſuch a ſtate is deſpicable abroad, 
and defenceleſs at home, how much muſt this laudable fling 
and encouragement be diminiſhed, when the Government, by 
its ill can is got below his ambition, and when, long be- 
fore the happy period of his pre- eminence can arrive, his 
country and his own poſſeſſions may have periſhed together ? 
And it an internal torce was ever neceſſary for the ſupport 
of trade, it is now more particularly ſo, when our numerous 
and diftant colonies demand the protection of our navies—when 
our commerce is vulnerable in more parts than it was formerly, 
and our fleets muſt leave the head of our dominion, whole de- 
fence was once their only occupation, to repel every attack 
that may be made on the exterior parts of it ;—they can no 
longer parade it in our channel alone; the moſt diſtant coaſts 
| of the world demand their ſervice ; and experience convinces 
us of the neceſſity of th is dilemma, either that we mult eſtabliſh 
an internal conſtitutional force for the defence of our own 
country, and ſend torth our fleets for the protection of our 
colonies, or keep our navy at home for the preſervation of the 
former, and leave the latter an eaſy prey to the firſt enemy that 
ſhall ſeize upon them, 

But this objection is urged, * That, if ſuch an inſtitution 
was neceſſary againſt foreign invaſions ; yet by arming the 
people, they will be made /edztzour, and of courſe become 
dangerous to the internal frame of the Government.” —1 ſee 
plainly from whence this apprehenſion firſt aroſe ;—perſons, 

* who peruſe the hiſtory of this country, but who from an ig- 
il norance of its laws enter not ſufficiently into the ſpirit of its 
inſtitutions, have built this objection on the civil diſſenſions 
Which the Barons were once able to raiſe by means ot the 
1 feodal militia; but it is certain that the people were not as prin- 
_ concerned in thoſe warst: not they, but the Barons were 
eatttous. 
1 LOOK THRO' THE ANNALS OF THE WORLD, 
AND SEE IF ANY ONE INST ANCE OF A MILITIA 
CAN BE PRODUCED, THAT WAS SEDITIOUS OF 
ITSELF; OR OF A PEOPLE, WHO, WHEN THE 
SWORD WAS PUT INTO THEIR HANDS, CON. 
VERTED IT TO THEIR OWN DESTRUCTION.—- 
Free States have almoſt always been ſubje& to n 
233 an 
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and the ſame have generally been deſended by a militia; but 
that the military eſtabliſhments of ſuch a people were the 
cauſe of their commotions can never be proved;—the repub- 
lic of Carthage is a fingular inſtance of a free people, that 
owed their detence to mercenary ſoldiers ; and yet ſhe was ne- 
vertheleſs fertile in diſſenſions; and though Rome had as many 
ſoldiers as citizens, though her ſenators and plebeians had fre- 
quent conteſts for power, where the balance was unequally ad- 
juſted, yet her people, when in the greateſt fury, and when 
driven by injuries almoſt to deſpair, never once had recourſe. 
to arms; they urged their claims by ſupplications and ſeceſ- 
ſions; and though diſciplined and ready at all times to take u 
arms in the defence of their country, they never lifted up a 
hand againſt it; for ſeveral centuries not a life was loſt amidſt 
all their contentions; and it was not until the nature of their 
armies was changed, until their legions received pay, were 
tranſported into diſtant provinces, and never ſuffered to return 
to their domeſtic occupations ; in a word, not until the Ane] 
militia- men of Rome were changed into ſtanding forces, that 
their conteſts blazed out into civil wars deſtructive to the 
commonwealth. 8 
The miſeries and oppreſſions, which ſome ſtates have ſuffered 
from the common ſort ot armies, have made many abſurdly 
apprehenſive, that a firelock, or a red coat mnſt neceſſarily 
alter the diſpoſition of the perſons who have them: they do 
not obſerve, that theſe evils have ariſen from ſuch only, who 
have made war their profeſſion ; it is the idle and difſolute 
manner of living, that alone debauches the ſoldier's. inclina- 
tion, when without home, without induſtry, and without oc- 
cupation, he mutt ſubſiſt either by pay or by plunder ; armies 
compoſed of fuch as theſe have ſometimes enſlaved a nation 
under pretence of doing. themſelves juſtice; our hiſtory fur- 
niſhes a remarkable inſtance of this kind, which ſhews clearly 
what it is that converts a ſoldier into a rebel, and makes him 
dangerous to his country. As gallant an army as this nation 
ever {aw, and which at che ſame time was particularly ſtiled 
the Modeſt and Self-denying, conſiſted of the youths of Lon- 
don, who, though unuſed to arms and drawn in haſte out of 
town, gave ſignal proof of courage through the whole civil 
wars, and at laſt deteated the royal army by. one deciſive blow 
at Naſeby : If this army of the Parliament, after they had 
done the buſineſs tor which they were called out, had been 
ſent back to their trades, and had only been made uſe ot, as 
there was occaſion for them, they would then have been in the 
nature of amilitia, and there would have been no danger to*have 
been apprehended from them, but by keeping them for ſeveral 
years conſtantly in the field, alter the war was over, by train- 
ing them to idlenels, and making them forget their trades, and 
b depriving 


1 

depriving them of the common methods of ſubſiftence, th 
were made not at all the better ſoldiers, but became the w 
citizens; their diſpoſitions were totally perverted ; their mo- 
deſty changed to preſumption ; they grew imperious and ſedi- 
tious ; they refuſed to go to Ireland, though they were com- 
manded ; neither would they be diſbanded, though the parlia- 
ment had no other occaſion for their ſervice, they petitioned 
they remonſtrated—they rebelled—and at length deſtroyed 
the authority of that parliament which at firſt called them 
forth, and had performed ſuch wonders by their aſſiſtance. 

Moſt of the nations of Europe were, till within theſe three 
centuries, defended by militias ;—and did not Holland, when 
her own citizens were obliged to be trained, defend herſelf 
againſt the ane of Spain? Could the arms of Philip, con- 
ducted by the genius of the Prince of Parma, ever penetrate 
tar into her country? And did not the ſieges of Harlaem, Al- 
camar, and Leyden, when they were garriſoned only by their 
own burghers, break the ſpirit ot the Spaniſh veterans? And 
yet this very country was over-run, and moſt of her towns 
taken, in the ſpace of a month, in the year 1672, when the 
defence thereof was entruſted to 25,000 mercenaries : It is 
uſeleſs to cite any more examples; the very origin of ſtandiug 
forces ſhews, that they were not thought indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the defence of a country ; they were firſt raiſed to ſuppreſs 
rebellious ſubjects, to command the unwilling ſubjection of 
diſtant and oppreſſed provinces—or to extend the conqueſts of 
ſome aſpiring prince into diſtant countries, for which he could 
not legally command the ſervice of the militia. 

It is by means of ſuch an inſtitution as this, that the little 
country of Switzerland is able to call together ſourſcore thou- 
ſand brave men at all times for its defence; and ſo ſmall is the 
charge of maintaining them, that although the people of this 
republic are leſs loaded with taxes than thoſe of any part of the 
world beſide, yet they are able to ſave. out of their common 
revenue a conſiderable ſum ot money yearly, which. they keep 
in their treaſuries-againſt any emergent occaſion; and the ſur- 
priſing acts of valour, which this militia has performed, have 
induced an ingenious writer to draw a parallel betweeu the mi- 
litary achievements of this little collection of Cantons, and 
thoſe of the free States of Greece. 

Shall we, after this therefore laugh at a militia call it an 
undiſciplined mob ) and think it uſeleſs for the defence of 
our country.?—L wiſh only that they, who are guilty of this 
ridicule, may on the like occafions behave no worſe than theſe 
Swiſs?—or, becauſe arbitrary princes have for theſe three laſt 
centuries, neglected their militias, and for their own views ren- 
dered them purpoſely uſeleſs and undiſciplined; ſhail we there- 
fore conclude, that nv regulations can bring them back to their 
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ancient perfection, or make them again ſerviceable ?—Or ſhall 
we more abſurdly argue, that the ſame rules that make a mili. 
tia regular and well-diſciplined in Switzerland, will be unſuc- 
ceſsful in England, and that the ſame cauſes will not produce 
the ſame effects in one country as well as another? 
But it may further, perhaps, be urged, © that a militia is un- 


naeceſſary, ſince we may be better defended by augmenting our 


national army, or by hiring foreign troops.” —I ſhall anſwer 
plainly to this objection, that both theſe methods are dangerous 
and unconſtitutional.—I entertain not thoſe abſurd apprehen- 
ſions of a ſtanding army, that poſſeſs ſome people, neither do 
I think that 20,000 ſoldiers of that ſort could ever be deſtruc- 
tive to our conſtitution ; but I am confident, that an army may 
be ſo far aug inented as to become deſtructive: ! entertain allo 
the higheſt opinion of the officers of our-preſent army; I be- 
lieve them to have as warm a regard for their country as any 
native whatſoever : many of them are men of property, others 
are heirs or allied to families of property, and would lole as 
much in the general wreck as any; but I am ſure that; theſe 
gentlemen will agree with me, that in ſome future century 'it 
might be poſſible to alter and model ſuch an army, and make 
it conſiſt of perſons not ſo public.ſpirited as themſelves ; and 
it its numbers ſhould happen at that time to be conſiderably 
augmented, no more, perhaps, than what would be abſolutely 
neceſſary for our ' ſecurity againſt a foreign invader, I ſhould 
then (if I chanced to live in ſuch an age) be ſeriouſly appre- 
henſive indeed for the liberties of my country ;——ſo that we 
are in this dilemma, either to keep our army ſo low as to be 
inadequate to the purpoſes for which it is intended, —or to raiſe 
it ſo high as to make it one time or other dangerous to our 
conſtitution ; for certain it is, that any number ot troops which 
will be ſufficient to repel the ſtrength of France, will have the 
power, it they ſhould have the inclination, to enſlave us; and 
that they who can defeat them, who would otherwiſe be ſupe- 
rior to us, muſt neceſſarily have this country at their mercy. 
Here, indeed, it may juſtly be replied, that theſe dangers 
are very far remote, and that we are not only ſecure at preſent 
from any apprehenſions of this kind, but that we alſo poſſeſs a 
large ſtock of freedom in reverſion; ſince there is an beir to 
the crown, whom nature has adorned with virtues, peculiarly 
calculated to make the people of this country hereafter happy, 
and who will prolong tor many years the free ſpirit of his 
grandfather's government: But it is the duty of an Engliſhman 
to be even timidly ſuſpicious in the concerns of his liberty, and to 
labour for its continuance in his moſt remote poſterity ; to ac- 
cept, with gratitude, the favours of good princes, but to ſecure 
himſelf with caution againſt the ons of the bad. 
And. ſhall we not be careleſs guardians of our country's nights 
: ; 1 
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if lulled aſleep by ſome temporary advantage, we ſhould not 
deſcry a diſtant danger, or through indolence ſhould not labour 
to prevent it ? | 3 | | 
But, if there was no danger in this method, the expence of 
it is alone a ſufficient reaſon to rejett it: a militia, conſiſt. 
ing of upwards of 60,000 men, will coſt one year with another, 
under 160,000l. and will put the nation to no further charge, 
but only during the time of an actual invaſion ;—A regular 
ſtanding Force, of the ſame number, will exceed two millions 
a year. ERA {849 
— method of defence remains to be conſidered, 
which is that in which we at preſent place our truſt, the de- 
tence of, foreign mercenartes.” The expence of theſe would 
alone be à ſufficient objeftion to them, which is greater in 
every particular, than the charge of a ſtanding army of native 
ſoldiers; for beſides their ſubſiſtence, which they receive at 
the ſame rate as our national troops, we pay for them ſubſidy- 
money, levy money, tranſporting money, recruiting money, every 
one of which articles are carried to a vaſt height; and for ſome of 
them we pay double what they coſt the prince who ſupplies them: 
but the more material arguments againlt them is, that they are 
moredangerous even than a ſtanding army can be to our conſti- 
tution. I {hall here ſpeak with caution; ſor if I was to urge all 
the objections which might be brought againſt troops of this fort, 
eſpecially at a time when we are under the unhappy neceſlity 
of employing them, I may appear, perhaps (what I am ſure is 
not my intention) deſirous of inflaming ; my countrymen may 
form ſome idea of their danger from one or two inſtances in 
their own hiſtory — troops of this fort have always been unuſeful 
or dangerous to thoſe who employ them ; their conduct at firſt has 
generally been peaceable and enſnaring—at laſt ſeditious and de- 
ſtrudtive: and thoſe ſlates, that have carried the points, whack 


they intended by their aſſiſtance, have uſually, in the event, been 
enſlaved by then. | 


Ihe exorbitance of taxes would in time be reduced; and 


we ſhould then no longer be obliged to augment a debt, till 
at laſt it deſtroys us, though perhaps in the midſt of ſucceſſ- 
es; which makes us, in fact, always weaker by our conqueſts, 
and poorer by our acquiſitions; and war would then no more be 
a fever of the fate, which, let the event be good or bad, has con- 
Nantly . on the vitals of this country. 

Our firſt point muſt be to ſecure ourſelves at home: This 
effect can alone be produced by the eſtabliſhment of a NATI- 
ONAL FORCE SUFFICIENT FOR OUR DEFENCE, BUT NO 
WAYS REPUGNANT TO THE SPIRIT OF OUR CONSTITU- 
TION—a conſtitution, which having been preſerved (though 
much in ruins) by providential events from the encroaching 
Spirit of the Tudors,—and again reſcued by the virtue of our an 


ceſtors 
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ceſtors from the more haſty violations of the Stuarts, has now 
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ſurvived for almoſt ſeventy years, repaired, improved, but not 
wholly perfect; its civil inſtitutions have been largely and 
wiſely conſidered.—its military eſtabliſhments have been total! 
negletted ; and it has paid moſt dearly for the negle&, by lol. 
ſes, by debts, by panics, by diſhonor j—its caſe is not, as yet 
however, totally irretrievable. | 
When this iſland was frequently plundered, and almoſt con. 
nered by the Danes, the perfidious invaders, of ancient times, 
the cauſe of it was, that a proper attentiou had not been paid 
to the diſcipline of the Saxon militia; and it is recorded among 
the wile . of the virtuous Alfred, that by new regu- 
lations he brought back this once martial body to its fir Rat 


of perfection, and thereby relieved his kingdoms from the fury 
ol Daniſi incurſions ——— 1 


LET THIS THEN BE THE BASIS ON WHICH 
ALL OUR FUTURE SCHEMES OF POLICY MAY BE 
EREC TED. 


1 1 NI S. 


Specdily will be publiſhed (ſame fire and price) Extrafis 
from ARCHDEACON PALEY's PRINCIPLES OF MORAL 
AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
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